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The Roston Musical Visttor is issued 
by an association of responsible gentle 
men, semi-monthly, in royal octavo 
form, of eight closely-printed pages. It 
is devoted to vocal and instramental mu- 
sic, and, for its high, moral, and religious 
character, has been recommended by 
many of the best ——, of every 
eect and party; and by men of eminence, 
in different states, for its complete adap- 
tation to the growing state of music in this 
country. Mueical informat'on, local and 
foreign, literary, scientific, theoretical, 
and practical, for choirs, instruments, so- 
cietics, and schools, with a varicty of 
original music, is furniwhed through the 
co.umns of this work, principally by a 
number of individuals of distinguished 
reputation. 


TERMS. To single subscribers, §1 
per annum. Fifty cents per annum to 
echools, choirs, musica! societies, and all 
literary institutions, for a number not less 
than ten, sent to one ress. 


Ministers receive two copies for $1. 


All business, relating to the Musical 
Visitor, is done at the office of publica- 
tion, No. 8, Court Square, opposite the 
sirle door of the New Court House, over 
the Coroner's office, Boston. 


) 





All current mc*ey, 
(Fastern preferred,) will be received i: 
payment, which must be in advance. 

All contributions, subscriptions, letters 
and moneys, from agents aud others 


must be sent to H. W. DAY, Boston | 


Mass., post paid. Unpaid letters re 
main in the office. In the firat volume 
there were pubiished more than one hua 
dred pieces of original music, with Var) 
ous cuts and engravings, illustrating io 
teresting scientific topics. The work has 


been favorably noticed by more than our} 


hundred periodicals; by many, in terns 
of high approtation. In choirs an 


schools, the music is sung, and the matter | 


read, with much interest and profit 
Hundreds of communications pronounce 
it ‘* just the thing.’’ 

Post masters are authorized to send ow 


names, and the advance pay, free fron: | 


expense 
Altorders, diracted as above, to H. W. 
Day, wil! receive prompt attention. 


ay" A discount of twenty per cent. is 


mace to local agents, when desired. 

At the end of the year, subscribers at 
half price, in numbers of fen or more, 
can have the work continued, by sever- 
ally handing 50 cents each to one of the 


number, requesting him to forward the 


whole amount as above directed. ; 
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VOCAL AND 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 





Ruces AND REGULATIONS OF THE CHOIR. 
Arrangement of the Choir™ 


Let the female voices be confined to the Treble and’ 
Alto, and the male voices to the Tenor and Base. 
Boys up to the age of 14, may be put on the Second 
It is seldom the case that they have sufficient), 
judgment and taste to sing on the First Treble; in ad- 
dition to this, their voices are so peculiar, that two 


Treble. 


boys will be distinctly heard among twenty fe- 


males. 


No gentleman should ever sing the same_ part with 
the ladies, unless it be occasionally in loud chorus, or 
Seme men with very smooth, high 
voices, may sing the Alto, but none have sufficient) 
compass to sing the Soprano, and the effect of male|| 


unison passages. 


in any state | 


/conductor, must be evident to every one. 


settle the difficulty. 


|choir, and especially, never desire a higher seat, than 


has been assigned him. 

The propriety of the assignment of seats by the 
It becomes 
necessary that be should know the compass and qual- 
ity of voice of every member of the choir; and assign 
to each a seat, where, he may think the individual 
will best promote the interests of the whole. Nor 
will any one, possessed of christian feeling, be op- 
posed to such an arrangement, provided the leader is 
competent to perform his duties. 

2. If another gets your seat, do not dispute the 
point, but rather yield, and attend to it, if necessary, 
at another time. ; ¥ 

3. If another claims your seat, give it up without 
disputing the point, and take another opportunity to 
We once knew a young lady, 
who got a husband by being obliging in this matter. 
Some others were spoken to, but being stubborn and 
unyielding, they were permitted to remain. This 
young lady, though possessed of 4 better voice than 


either of the others, very willingly complied with a 


request to change her seat, and won for herself a 
friend for life. Sometimes a very little thing turns 
the scale. Atany rate, the manifestation of a kind 
and accommodating disposition is very important, and 
never fails to enlist the good feelings of others in our 
favor. The ladies will certainly be touched by an ar- 
gument of this kind. 

Of course, there is no excuse for an individual who 
would unjustly take or claim another's seat. It 
would be advisable to rid the choir of such an uncom- 


\fortable member as soon, and in the best way possible. 


His overbearing spirit, will be sure to bring down 
upon him the contempt of those who eannot help 
seeing and despising it in their hearts, though they 
may have the good sense to keep it to themselves. — 


Before Service. 


voices on this part, an octave below the’ pitch, is al-; 1. Do not wait about the doors or pessages or ves- 


ways bad. 


Seats in the Choir. 
1. Let each member take his proper seat in the of talking or whispering after members are seated in 


your place before the service begins. 


try, for purposes of conversation; but be sure to be in 
Every species 
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the choir, is very much out of sein The ministered, and han ra not - change it, but preserve it 
first, and the choir next, should set an example to be,|pure daring the whole continuance of the musical 
imitated by others in the house. Every member of'jsound. 'T he consonants cannot be given with too 
the choir shonld remember, that he takes his seat, not —_ force. 
merely asa worshipper, but to en age in an important Listen, both to your own voice, and to the effect 
service, to offer praise to the Almighty; not simply) of ye musie. But do not let your voice predominate 
for himself, but for all the congregation. Therefore so as to be heard above, or separate from, the other 
to converse about worldly matters, or any thing what- voices. Rather Jet it blend with them, and be made 
ever, which is not connected with, or about the pres-| subordinate to the general effect. It isa fault when 
ent exercises, and which cannot be omitted consistent- ee voice is heard above the rest. 
ly, is very wrong indeed. . Never change parts in singing. Taking first the 
The moment the V oluntary commences, let there! Treble and then the Alto, or first the Tenor and then 
* gfe silence and attention, and every one should the Base, or vice versa. However capable of such 
hold himself in readiness for the following exercise.) changes the voice may be, for one to do it, is a fault. 
3. Before singing, the choir should ail rise, and al- It makes the indiy idwal appear ostentatious, and in- 
ways endeavor to rise together. | jures the effect of the music. 
4. Let there be no w histling over the tune before it) 7. Aveid all wry faces, such as scowling and grin- 
is sung, or humming it while the organ gives it out. (ning, and odd gesticulations in singing. Let the 
5. Make as little noise as — in getting out the countenance be serions and pleasant; the posture easy 
books, and turning over the leaves to find the place. (and graceful. Appear on the whole as though it was 
It sometimes seems as though the turning over of a pleasure and nota task to sing. 
leaves was designed to represent the falling of rain, 8. Be careful to get the beginning and end of the 
or the raging of the wind during a tempest—while oc- hymn right, i. e. be prepared in the music and the 
easional claps of thunder are supplied by the falling words of the hymn, and prompt in time to commence 
of books upon the floor, and all through mere careless- with the choir. And be quite as careful in singing 
ness er inattention. The books should be taken out, the last word of the last line to be sung. 
used, and laid in their places without noise. Choirs often fail in this respect. They are too care- 
6. ‘Do not make a disturbance in heming, or elear- less about beginning, so that sometimes a half line 
ing out your throat before singing, or between the will be sung by a few, before all will have fairly com- 





stanzas. menced. Not unfrequently, the music and sentiment 
Self Esteem. _of the first verse will be completely destroyed in this 

1. Do notthink more highly of yourseJf than you way. And inclosing, how often is it the case, that 
ought to think, but let each esteem others better than the books will begin to drop, and some begin to seat 
himself. ‘themselves, about the time the last line is commenced. 


2. Do not desire to exhibit your voice or display, This is alw ays out of character, and should be cor 
your taste so as to draw attention to yourself: exc ept rected. 
it be by amodest and constant performance of all; 9. Those who sit at the greatest distance from the 
your duties. centre, should constantly watch for the time, and see 
' 3. Neither suppose that you are a better singer, or that they keep with the leading or principal voices. 
that you have a more excellent voice than any one And those who sit in the centre, should remember 
else. | that other members of the choir are dependent on 

Keeping Time. | them. 

Give attention to the hymn when read, and while; 10. While singing a hymn keep your eyes upon the 
it is being sung, never omit to keep up a regular di- book, and do not look about upon the congregation, or 
vision of the time. But do not beat the time or make be scen winking, smiling, or nodding to those with 
the least motion with the hands, head, or feet. |whom you are acquainted. 

You will sometimes observe meinbers of choirs ma-, 11. Avoid a lazy, indolent style of performance. 
king motions with their hands, and a noise with their Let the general appearance of the members of the 
feet, which is, to say the least, in bad taste. There! choir be that of attention, promptness and devotion. 
should never be any motions or beatings, except by! While singing, do not stand sideways, or bending 
the leader, and indeed in common psalmody even this over; nor sit down carelessly when the singing is 
is unnecessary. How ludicrous is the appearance ofj over, as though you had no interest in any thing else 
the leader who stamps out the time with his feet, to be said or done. 





beats it with his hands, shakes it with his head, and| 7We commend to the particular notice of our 
whose whole frame is kept constantly in motion dur- | readers, the letter in this Nuinber, from a teacher of 
ing the singing. — ad ‘music in Ohio. We hardly know what to advise, un- 

During Singing | less we say,—Stand as long as you can, and if from 


1. An individual member of the choir should never necessity you are compelled to leave, seek a more en- 
sit, during the singing; but should always stand for! couraging field. Perhaps, however, after a while, the 
the sake of the appearance and example. | community will be more ready to appreciate good in- 

2. Give your undivided attention to the singing,'struction. Many who read this letter, will sympa- 
from the moment it commences, until the hymn s\'thize with our friend and brother. 
sung through, nor take your seat or close your beaks | To the friends of Zion we say, be particularly eare- 
until the last sound, voc ‘al or instrumental, has died] ful to employ pious teachers, whe n the y can be found. 
away. | It is truly important that every teac her of sacred mu- 

3. Be impressed with the subject of the hymn. En- 4 sie should be a godly man. There are, however, 
ter into its spirit and endeavor to feel the sentiment many who domot profess piety, who are worthy men 
This will give life and energy and proper expression|| To pious teachers we say, **Go and do likewise.’ 
to your performance. | Pray for and with your scholars. Try hard to lead 

4. Ge specially care ‘ful of a elear enunciation, and| them to Christ. Your influence is pec -uliar, and will 
distinct articulation. Bec sala to get the right vowe Ni ibe of great moment to the welfare of their souls. Be 


J 
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not ashamed of your Master. Honor him and he will|) The following letter is inserted in the Visitor at the 
honor you. We hope that the Visitor will be con-|'suggestion of the writer. We are much obliged te 
tinued. Try brother, try. him and to others who send us similar cheering 
7 favors. 
LETTER FROM A TEACHER OF MUSIC IN THE SOUTH-| 7; ° . "sas . 

EASTERN PART OF OHIO. o the Editors of the ‘Musical Visitor : 








Sins~— 

We hope that other teachers will write us a more), I mn perused your valuable paper, the ‘Musical 
encouraging epistle from other parts of the State. Visitor,” with much interest, and have found it & well 
Mr. Epiror oF tur Musica eid om 15, 1842. conducted, instructive and useful paper, one that will 
’ tend to elevate the character of mankind to a more 


Sir, I write to inform you that it will be impossible iperfect station, by developing the principles of that 
to renew our subscription for the Musical Visitor. Ij... “Py : y 
regret that we cnisint do so, for I value the paper oe ea — —_ has — pn pn dee: Lp 
highly. One reason is, the removal of our county- CrP: = af will, ie ne — ‘oh Pp sai 
seat, which will take from our seciety, some of our apenas hk : geosenet — Whe poe 4 — 
. . fs . a more suDlime state o : - en we take a re- 
most influential members. I hope this will be the| trospective a sh “ the ol so tng observe 
. . . ‘ | § » ; , PB c a 
only mstance of falling off from your subscription hst.|,)_ ey ee eee . 
I consider it a paper that should be in every family j(the holy influence of sacred music upon society, when 
and I hope the day is not far distant, when this com-| yet that wie the er of those emotions, created 
. , in the hearts of men, which tend to cement human 





| 


munity will and be alive upo ject :Ii_@.: caer 
- wr Ben . po <M ‘a th a P — subject ‘affections, and above all, when we see that its influ- 
ark F ef ; >] : / . we . 

P ; Pali P 9 MYSIC, ence is highly important to the progress of chnstiani- 


erva > Ww > CO ity. ak j neral|! . ' . . tiie of 
P des the whole commanity. (1 speak in fom rallity we had ought to think, yes, feel that its progress 1s 
terms.) And I assure you that the picture is Ra. meee Iudh-ieliens tee Memmuel ashen 
over drawn when I say, that the greatest ignorance|| 8.) Necessary. ae Ser 
ossible to conceive ft we een i pee tel } ‘duly considered, ought to be a sufficient motive to 
| tee and yet, in sheir po . stimation, they know rouse every dormant mind to a sense of its utility. A 
; , ’ mn e' . cnow')| 7 ae bee reatly neglected; it fur- 
more than all the Professors in Boston. peperas ths inad Sey Soom. groaty sag . 


. ; nishes the only means of advancing, universally, the 
Notwithstanding this state of things, we hav gree. - o ; . 
g gs, have somel|cience of music to as perfect a standard as that of 





cause for hope, for amongst all the darkness, : > off p , 

light begi 4 , “ny ] pees Hy r ne, Bey Europe. Yours, respectfully, &c. 

ig egins to dawn, in some places, a spirit of inqui-)) “oy Lake. November 21. 1241 

ry is beginning to operate upon the minds of some in-!| eine ai, bCat. 
dividuals. So far as I have been able to send the), Revival Hymns and Music. 


Visitor, i eat effect. c nee || , age : ny 
tea ct hgrdgedhd ma ey f e. ge —_ — ! Before this Number of the Visitor reaches the ut 
‘ Ot; Oo ; ° t IV iS =} . . . : . . — 
rm iDicto anit lahorine: hare Boe + wy z blich (most extent of territory to which it is sent, if Provi- 
TQ c : > Ss ‘ sas a a i. 7 $ 
ing, _ cae hate cee Se Snel eace favors, a neat little volume of revival hymns 
ing 6 schools within a circuit of 100 miles, which dis- . aw lett neiee 
enaide 1 have eavelied every week. for the leat 6 or & and music will be ready for sale at the very low price 
e . > 4 > yy 2 y Te ( j - ° si ad 1 r 
Hs ast 2 OF © }\of 12 1-2 cents single, or at $10 per hundred, adapted to 
weeks, and the compensation which I expect to get ; ; as bristi: 
ale adh eens GU Phin. ven will toe. in ‘the wants of praying, singing, spiritual christians. 
3 s s r ( ve | * ~. =, ° . 
couragement ‘ this chnniaie ¥ am vii hes f OF CN) Some of the melodies have, before been published in 
8 ar ps ag 8 instruction) jie Christian Lyre, but are newly harmonized in 
to something like 150 scholars, and for the above-! ‘ . d hvmashave b ol 
aunt, aan: Gach. ic. are eame of the Gecomes three parts. Other tunes and hymns have been col- 
e Ne Ss r >-} . ” . 
Aa Be"! lected, which have been found the most usefulin re- 


ments under which I labor; and now,I ask, what! - " 
; , 7 ? oe hat! vival seasons. Particular pains have been taken to 
shall I do Here isa large field for labor ; if I leave 


. . . . ; = ‘furnish a choice selection, and to add some new ones 
it, there is a host of self-taught Missouri Teachers _ . ; : = ' 
sr Sewr -> whieh have been universally admired. The Rey. R. 
who cannot tell you how many distinctions there are in| ; th. ; . 
: . |H. Neale, Boston, has principally selected the hymns, 
musical sounds, (who are now kept in check,) at once'| ; Pages aes “ 
: ; ~ land the music has been arranged by the Editor of the 
let loose upon this whole community, with all their! . 


ited and whens inatrnctions have 6 tendes |Musical Visitor. Ordera from any distance from 
> § § 5 s ave ( icyv'. < 
es : ©Y\ abroad, can be answered through the express means 


to debase and demoralize. If I stay, you see at once,|” 
that I am wearing myself out, and cannot, at present,|°h “ONVEyances and peckagps tent to simest any part 
: ; . jof the country. The book is to be in the 16 mo. form, 
get sufficient remuneration to make my family com-). ad will contain 48 ness. Peblished by Harticy 
fortable. But I have the consolation of knowing that! Ww iN , Q C af s.. eer Vj ry Of ites 
in such places as I have been, a decided improve-||- ood, No. S, Vourt Square, Stusical Visitor “lice, 
has bee de » bot j b , Boston, Mass. by whom all orders will be immediately 
ment has been made, my labors have been bless’d, as) od. Price: $10 per hundred; 12 1-2 cts. single 
we have reason to believe, to the conversion of sey-|°"3*oTe*: peers AM woth : eyo eT 
eral individuals to christianity, thus helping on the la-|| Hooker, says “ he that goeth about to persuade a 
bors of the ministry. I am now teaching in advance people that they are not well governed, shall never 
of the preaching of the Word, and we hope thereby/|want attentive and favorable hearers. 
o open the way for more efficient labor. ‘ere it not)! . . bh: : 
for thie he re i choeldiat pose eco the RctesAntapes Matthew Carey, speaking of his marriag2, says,— 
Se ie yee yh econ “ “=? ““\| “During the whole of our marriage, I never, so far 
ll i : as I can recollect, entered a tavern, except ona jury, 
As it regards this village, a great improvement has : 


arbitration, or to see a customer, or at a public dinner 


been made, which I attribute, in part, to the influence)! ' 
: es |\—never in a single instance, for the purpose of drink- 











of the Visitor, and am sorry that we cannot continue)’. 

it; but so itis. I leave the subject, hoping that you), MS: 

will sympathize with us in our trials, and will tell us|) Saxgy once said to AkEeNnsipE. “ Doctor, after all 
what to do. Respectfully, Yours, &e. you have said, my opinion of the profession of phys- 





Wasvrron said, “ Deyden borrows for want of )¢ is this, the ancients endeavored to make ita sci- 
leisure, and Pope for want of genius, Milton out ofyence and failed, and the moderns to make it a trade 


pride, and Addison out of modesty.”’ ‘and have succeeded.”’ 
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Music for the Piano. | Seconp Criass.—.4ll war and battle songs. 
Some time since we offered to our readers a few re-|| We regard the vital principles of all Wars, revenge 


marks on the same subject, which itseems have been and retaliation, as fundamentally, and diabolically op- 
appreciated in a number of cases. A friend pro-|posed to the spirit of the religion of Jesus Christ. A 
posed, that we make reference to such music for the disposition, and inclination, a desire, a feeling which 
piano, as may be with safety placed in the hands of will find no admittance into heaven, cannot be culti- 
young ladies and children. This we intend to do as vated or indulged on earth without sin; and he who 
soon as possible. But for the present, must be more lives nearest to God in prayer and holy faith, will be 
general in our remarks considering sheet music under least in doubt in regard to the truth of these remarks. 
different classes. _ To be convinced that all such dispositions and _ ineli- 
We now have in our eye, songs, with piano accom- nations are radically wrong, one need only witness 
animents, of which most young ladies are particular- the departure of a godly man, when the glories of 
y fond. We risk nothing in saying, that hardly one the heavenly world dawn upon his vision, catch the 
tenth part of the songs presented for sale, is suitable spirit manifest, breathe the heavenly atmosphere, and 
to place before pupils, whose minds we would not jall the feelings which kindle into a flame an unholy 
render effeminate, and whose hearts we would not ambition, a spirit of retaliation, a pitiful exultation in 
corrupt. A young and tender mind, is placed down the blood and carnage of a butchered enemy, wilt be 
to a song, tull of imagery, and figures of a lascivious, extinguished. 
ludicrous, nonsensical and wicked character, dressed| Songs in commemoration of heroic achievments, 
up in the tinsel drapery and winning attractions of where ambition and other condemnable passions, are 
music, no less calculated to charm and sting, please the incentives, are injurious. 
and poison, dazzle and blind, delight and destroy, than | Tuimp Crass.—Many Marches, 
a gallery of paintings, where the perfections of art, are| Which, in their dedication or name, turn the mind 
exhausted, to render shame lovely, vice, fashionable, into a warlike current, must be condemned. Some 
and the prostitution of the mind to wicked thoughts are “embellished’’(!) with the military array of the 
necessarily inspired, only as innocent recreations. |battle-field. Swords and bayonets, drums and can- 
The pupil is made, very true, a very affectionate, but |non, cities burning, ships sinking; the dead and 
an almost useless thing. And many parents are de-|wounded piled in heaps, trampled on by horses, 
ceived on this very point, supposing that the passions plundered by the victorious, (!) and buried in ob- 
and affections of the child are greatly cultivated, that jlivion!! 
she is much benefitted by her music, while the mind| A beautiful embellishment—picture—engraving! A 
may be radically corrupted delightful subject fora lively March! A great addi- 
It is well known, that of all classes in society, those tion to a young lady’s book of music! Send it to 
of an infamous character,,more quickly discover a heaven, and ask the angels to play it on their golden 
(morbid) tenderness of feeling, than any other. To jharps!! 
which fact we refer, simply to show, that a person; ‘Ah!”’ says one, “you are too religious!’’ So said 
may be possessed of great sensitiveness, (which is'a man the other day, about the Musical Visitor, and 
truly the kind of affection generated by such songs) ‘therefore, ‘“*ke would not subscribe for it.’’. We are 
and yet, be none the better on that account. True af- sorry indeed, but a sense of duty will not, we fear, 


fection springs from an entirely different source. sulfer us to be less so. “You bring every thing down 
Bad effects can never be produced by the harmony to the bible,” said a man; as though there were some 
and melody of sounds. The reverse is true. things which might not be scrutinized or tested by the 


Parents cannot, in the first place, be too careful in precepts of a perfect Lawgiver. 
selecting teachers for their children, and in the second!) There are some Marches which would not be sub- 
place, particularly examining the sentiment of the jects of the above remarks, but harmless in their ten- 
songs, which they are riveting on their minds, by the dency, 
aid of melody. Fourtu Ciass.—.Not a few Dances and Waltzes, 
: | ‘Embellished,’ &ce., and dedicated in such a man- 


Songs of an exceptionable character, 
: ner, as to give a peculiar turn to the mind, not to say, 


Crass First.—4ll love songs. 


We mean, those generally so styled. The affection commendable. ' 
of a child to its parent, of a sister to a brother, or of | There may be other classes, but what have we left: 


a brother toa sister, or of a parent to a child, weuld Not a great amount, which may be safely recommend- 
escape such a degrading appellation. It must be some- ed. Of subjects for poetic composition, of spirited, 
thing about a “lass,” a “fairy, ’ a “ghost,” “rivalry, '||sublime, en-nobling, patriotic, philanthropic and unex- 


c . 
‘jealousy,’’ “disappointed expectations,” “wounded \ceptionable songs, a world full. Of songs, with beau- 
and broken hearts,’ dark nights and thunder storms, 


tiful melodies and accompaniments, a few; and to 
with love.” An imaginary being must be deseribed 


such, we shall, as we have opportunity, direct our 
by “beautiful,” “lovely,” affectionate,” ‘blue-eyed,’’ readers; and such we shall be happy to recommend. 
et cetera. 


7 We have now told our readers what we could not 
All such songs, are bad and pernicious in their ten- recommend, 


dency. Never allow a child to touch one. Their)  Axeigyr Music.—So great was the number of 
itching curiosity and anxiety to get such, is easily re-\.}aracters in the ancient music, that Plato, who was 
moved by plainly telling them, that such songs are a), Willing that youth should spend too much time 
filthy rags, the touch of which contaminates; that upon music, allowed three years to learn the elements; 
they make moral dwarfs and pigmies, they weaken 14 that he should be master of taste or expression in 
and debilitate. There isa germ of laudable emula-')},4; time, or be able to compose music to anew Lyric, 





tion for true greatness in the minds of the youth, was not expected. 

which if properly cultivated, and made a governing! 

principle, will not afterwards, permit the mind to) 

= to the cramping and belittling influence of such pheas took the clay to form man, 
) 


tras 





. 


JEsor the Physician used to % that when Prome- 
1e tempered it with- 


\fears. 





maewoeoaqaja a ahee a a tes oe 

















Tue Morar Errects or Music.—Much as we ad- 
mire harmonious senifs, we cannot but lament that 
they are not oftener made instrumental in conveying 
some wholesome lesson to the heart, instead of ap- 
pealing to the passions merely. We know of no 
earthly influence so powerful as music; and when 
both the ear and heart are reached, nothing is more! 
calculated to elevate and sublimate humanity. 
many of our tunes, particularly those of the old 
school, these good effects may be recognized; and les= 
sons have been conveyed by them more lasting and in- 











spiring, and appealing more directly to the nobler part)| 


ef our nature, than could be produced from any other, 
source How wonderful the influences of mnsic! In|} 
joy how welcome and congenial! In sorrow how} 
soothing! 


’ 


and quenches the 


If 


and stronger than the elements,’ 
fiery and debasing passions of the human heart! 
prostituted how pernicious! 
native, its hearenly source, how sublime its operations 
upon man! 
viewless and incorporeal, an all gracious anda godlike, 
thing.”’ An old author, Erasmus, observes: ‘ The 
proper drapery for music is ¢ruth. It is its only appa- 
rel, whether as applied to God, or as used for the cul-| 
tivation and improvement of man.’ This testimony 
is true; for certainly the apparel proper for good mu- 
sic are words Calculated to promote every thing that is 


good and true, whether as applied to our Creator in sa-' 
cred songs, or applied to man in national, political, or 
social verse; and nothing gives us more pain than to 
see how often the sweet influences of musical sounds. 
are mixed up with sentiments the most degrading, and, 
words the most uncongenial, incongruous, and unwor-| 


| 


thy.—N. Y. Signal. 
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In| 


How it raises the soul to nobler und more! 


enduring objects, to something “higher than the stars) sv ene part after the other had it— 


Well did Plato say, “music isa something) 


ti 
! 


} 
| 
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L MUBIC. 





| -Corxo Bassetro.—This is a very soft toned wind 
instrument of the reed species and made of wood; 
called by the Germans, bassett horn. 





FuGe Tunks. A gentleman ia our office a few days since, was re- 
marking on the evils of fuge music, and gave the following, which il- 
lustrate the Judicrous difficulties into which singers are sometimes 
drawn by this kind of music, 

A country choir met for rehearsal one warm and sultry evening. 
Farmer-like they off coats and “ went at it.” One of the first tunes 
lwas a fuge, and had the folhowing words,— 

“Long for a cooling stream at hand,” 
which were taken up in fuge style, thus,— 

(one part) ‘“ Long for a cool --------” 

(another part) “Long for a caoling - 
| (another part) “Long for a cooling stream.” 
Before they had finished the first line, the whole company were in an 


lluproar of faughter. 


Another case was that where the line was— 
“Jesus and our Salvation,” 


** Jesus and our Sal.” 
ways occur in such music. Such a mutilation of 
‘roductive of good effect, much leas of devotion- 


Similar cases must al 
sentiment cannot be ; 


But if drawn from its’ al feelings. 





Mvsic or tot Hammern.—The sprightly and clever 
New Orleans Paper called the Crescent City has an ar- 
ticle on sounds from which we extract the annexed 
paragraph. It evinces good sense and good feeling as 
well as philosophical observation. After enumerating 
all the sounds, natural and artificial which are apt to 


greet a man’s ear in this world the writer proceeds : 


‘‘But, after all, were we to seek out one only sound 
in the whole world as a representative of expression, 
of life, business, health, and vigor, and improvement, 
we should certainly name the sound of the hammer.’ 
W hat is there on earth more cheering? It is the very 
note of preparation for business, and gives a thrill pe- 
culiar to itself to all which lies inert around it. 
“What brings the morning so fresh and vivid to the 
mind of the sluggard as the hammer which sounds 
from neighboring: roofs? It is the veriest reproach 


Crarino, (Ital. a trumpet,) A kind of trumpet, con- that an indolent man can have, and speaks straight to 
sisting of a tube narrower than the common trumpet, the heart In those quick, manly, sudden tones, which 


and the tone of which is exceedingly shrill. 
word is also applied to the series of the higher and 
highest tones of the trumpet; and the highest or first- 
trumpet part in a piece of music is called a clarino 
part, and the one who plays this part is called the), 
clarino player or blower. From this word the word) 
clarinetto is derived. 


This only the sincerest friendship employs. 


And then how 
much is in that sound beside! What a range can 
faney take when such a sound comes forth! There is 
the workman on the roof of a new building, or in the 
shop of the mechanic, or the store of the merchant. 
[tis the hammer of the carpenter, the blacksmith, 


the tinman, the cordwainder,the jeweller, or the work- 


Cranion, A kind of trumpet, the tube of which is ¢t in marble—all industrious, all busy, all well to do. 
narrower, and its tone acuter and shriller, than that of The sound of the hammer, is a note which forewarns 


the common trumpet. 
it from the Moors, served anciently asa treble to sev-|! 
eral trumpets, which sounded tenor and bass. {| 
CravicimBavuM, Is the Latin name of the Harpsi-|| 
chord. It is of ancient origin and has thirty strings) 
placed perpendicularly. | 
Cornet, Inthe military art of the ancients, an in-)) 
strument much in the nature of a trumpet: when only) 
it sounded, the ensigns were to march alone without 
the soldiers. When the trumpet only sounded, 
soldiers were to move without the ensigns. 


nets and buccinae sounded the charge and retreat, and qominant. 5 
the major mode, the sixth of the scale being 


the cornets and trumpets sounded during the course; 
of the battle. Little is now known of this instrument,|| 
of which it is saidthere were three kinds, the treble, 
the tenor and the base. ‘The hautboy has now taken), 


the) Which c 
The cor-|'of the minor 


1, 


° . . ! P the ‘ ‘ rorki 
It is said that the clarion, now the world of the whereabouts of the hard-working 
used among the Moors and Portuguese, who borrowed an. About it there 1s no concealment. 
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HARMONY:—conrTiInveEp. 





Cuorp oF THE SUPERFLUOUS SIXTH. 
A chord of the superfluous sixth is that 
an only be placed on the sixth degree 
seale, when it descends to the 
By licence it may also be used in 


lepressed a half-step for this purpose. 
This chord, in its simplest form, consists 


their place. The Cornet is the name of a reed stop|iof a bass note, accompanied by its major 


in the organ. | 
Corno Is the name of the common horn; coerni,)| 


. . . . . a) 
horns, is the plural. As a sign in music, it means) 


that the horn or horns can play. 





_| third 

this chord, while the bass descends a halt- 

fstep, the superfluous|sixth ascends and the ma- 
; 


and superfluous sixth. In resolving 
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jor third descends a half- ate to the notes of ROUND FOR TWO VOICES. 












































_ following chord; “ the third is doubled, + See thi. c. mason. 
then the additional third ascends one degree. | 4 —e Ha: aaa eae f 
Superfluous Sixth in Minor. } A — 
} : = oo. sé 
| 


Let your pleasure, Wait your leisure, 









But your work do not de - lay. 


SPRING SONG. 
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| 
Superfluous Sixth in Major. | 
| 





oe 
————_— 


ee 


| 
| The snow doth melt, The May is 












—- 














In this state the chord is called the Italian sizth. 
When to the above intervals the perfect fifth is added, 
the chord is called the German sixth. Here, to avoid 
consecutive fifths, a suspension must be introduced be-' 
fore the resolution. || 
| | 





felt, The grass is growing, The buds are 































7 
— 
“ blowing, And bee and bird, All round are heard. 
|| 
| \ 
Oy 6x 5 \ 
| 3 Mozart. A letter from Vienna states that when it 


“was a question, a short time since, of erecting a mon- 


‘ ! 
If, instead of the fifth, the fourth is added to thal) seadei ts Wicca Sen “tid cemetery of St. Maximilien, : 


third and sixth, the chord i is called the French sizth: | 











































d in the Austrian capital, where he had been interred, 

in this case no suspension is required. applic ation was made by the Minister of the Interior 
ail 2 ‘to his widow, to know where his grave was situated. x 
y- —F#e— AIR aa | i ‘|Her reply was that she could not tell; that when he ek 
oe ‘a lied (Sth December, 1791) his body was taken to the A 
\S-P iiahiones ; SS ‘‘emetery, according to the mode then adopted for rio’ 
|simple citizens, without any persons accompanying it "6, 
$ (is mourners; that she had quitted Vienna immediately the 
fA iifter, and had been twenty-two years absent, and that A 
j y: es sme ull her efforts to discover the exact spot where her a 
——-1)f) | usband lay, had been fruitless. The Austrian Goy- oe 
salah acai o ornment has decided that the monument shall be erec- F 
6a = ‘ed as near the probable spot as can be » conjec tured. poe 
| Scnoo.t.—An experienced J ‘eacher can be obtained he a 
- ora High School or Academy, by applying immedi- _— 
E: v,in a case about a buckle, held up the buck!;|| itely, to the Publisher of the Musical Visitor. mi 
nnd said, ** how would my ancestors have store d upor March 1. ance 
this specimen ofart?” He thenstarted into an eulogi-|| == ra Or 
um of his ancestors. Minga: y re plie d, ““sentlemen of ‘MUS IC, Book AND JoB PRINTING. 24N 
the Jury, you have heard a good deal to- d: ay about thi| 1 i’? At the Office of the Musical Visitor, No. 8 2 fal 
probable ‘astonishment of my friend’s ancestors. Bu Court Square. Book and Job printing in general will Prov; 
gentlemen, I assure you, their astonishment woul be Executed with neatness and despatch. TH 
have been quite as great at kis shoes and stockings.’ || {> Orders from abroad respectfully solicited. £4 teach 
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Allegretto. 
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How pleas-ant how di - vine- ly fair, O Lord of Hosts, thy dwell-ings are ; 
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“as sae 


= oe oon ome 
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sl ~~ -e- oO os 
With long de - sire my spir-it faints, To meet th'as-sem - blies of thy saints. 
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MUSICAL VISITO R THs VisiToR DELAYED.—Nothing is better than the truth when 

| it is necessary that any thing should be spoken. The Journeyman 

ParTicuLaR Notice —Arrangements have been made to supply, ¢™ployed to print the Visitor, has for some time past been quite un- 
choirs and musical societies, at the Musical Visitor Office, with music| well and unable to werk a part of the time, and has heen twice 








books on the lowest cash terms. | long on his work as is usual. This, however, might hare been remi- 
. Allthe Publications of the Boston Academy of Music; viz: Orato-| died, but for one other hindrance, the want of funds. Ip time to 
. rio’s, Singing books, Glee books, Exercises for schools, Primary Sing-| come, we shall publish semi-monthly if possible; i. e. if funds come 
ing books, Anthem hooks, &c. ; ~ [jin so as te enable us to do so, without embarrassing the association. 
Alse the Publications of the Handel and Haydn Society, and of, This every one must see will be better thaw fer pride or any other feel-— 
j the Boston Musical Institute. 7 ‘ing, to publish precisely at the time until we might get so invel) ed 
} Also such other Works, published by private individuals as are de-||that the result would be serious to us and our subscribers. Twice it 
servedly popular. We shall be able by the next Number to present! has been dated and delayed in the press, so that some may have sup- 
; « Catalocue of such books as we'can furnish. Our list will embrace| posed that it was not sent as soon as printed. We trust that we have 
. Vocal Tnstrumental books. but a few, perhaps none to whom these reasons will not be perfects 
° For these Works, we shall have but one price, so that teachers of ‘satisfactory. The Providence of God has thus far blessed our eo 
music and others at a distance may, with perfect safety, send in cash|,in regard to subscribers, and the general influence of the pape: 
orders aud depend on receiviug their books, lower than they would! /And we hope that throuch the aid of those hearts who already feel, 
1 he able to cet them elsewhere. We solicit the patronage of all who|jand those who bezin tofeelthe importance of a paper of the kind, 
may see this notice. Direct to H. W. Day, Boston; Post Paid. | that we shall be able in the futureto make much improvement in Wie 
TEMPERANCE SONGS; Printed and published by Kidder & Wright.| ‘i7¢ and the variety of matter it contuins, -_ 
This is a neat little hook and is well adapted to the use of temper-|| There can never be so much profit made from publishing a musical 
ance meetings, and temperance folks, ipo from others, still, if we had a sufficient number of subs - 
3 a - _ {|bers, its size might be doubled. This we will promise todo if exch 
” Or R SuBscripens Will understand that they will each receive} of our one dollar subscribers will sénd in his own and the subscription 
" 24 Numbers of the Visitor for one subscription. If we are more thani!of two additional ones. Our list of half-price subscribers is quite 
one year publishing a Volume, the subscription will net be regarded/ jarge, but yields a very small profit, still, we are glad to have them 
- fully complete, until the Numbers are all sent. This, we trust,| 4nd wish them all to continue. With the blessing of God, the Visi- 
ll Providence will enable us to do. ' tor shall become a large and very useful paper. Whe will say Araen, 





Tue Vocat Scnoot, A valuable and indispensable assistant to|jand act accordingly? 
teachers and learners. For sale by Otis, Broaders & Co. 120 Wash-! 


maton erect. indian | (7 When persons wish their papers changed, they 
Tuw Laptes’ Cooxine Assistant, and Pocket Almanack, for! \must be particular to state the Town and State where they have been 
tale by I. Adams, 54 & 56 Court Street, Boston. Price $3 per; jsent. As it mizht cost us manv hours labor to find a single name 


P hundred | without knowtng where to look for it. 
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MUSICAL PERIODICALS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

THE MusicaL MaGazineE, was published in New York City, 
1835 & 6, by Thomas Hastings, well known in this country, as a man) 
of piety, and editor of different musical works. 
well conducted and highly deserving the patronage and support ef all) 
the friends of music. But for want of funds derived from the publi-} 
cation of the work, it was discontinued. It was furnished to subscri-| 
bers at $2 per ann. The circulation was probably quite limited.| 
Two years terminated the existence ot this work, much to the regret! 
of a tew friends of moral and religious music. 


Tue FamiLty MINSTREL appeared in 1835, and was continued 
one year only. This work was published by Mr Chas. Dingly at 2% 
per ann. It contained a great varieiy of well written articles on the 
various departments of music, and it wasa matter of great surprise, 
that there was not interest enough on the subject to give the paper a 
permanent existence. There was however one prominent objection| 
tothe work in the minds of the religious and moral part of communi-| 
ties. It had quite too much to do with the theatre. In erery other: 
respect it wae well worthy of support. This work lived one year. 

In 18837, amusical periodical was published and edited in New) 
York by Mr Ives, a man well acquainted with the subject of music.) 
Although this work was devoted ,considerably to reviews and criti-| 
cisms, which to the majority of readers would not be verg interest-| 
ing, it also contained an amount of matter on common topics, which 
we should have thought would have ensured its existence. This pe-, 
riodical, however, dabbled with the theatre more or less and died in 
an extra effort to get out the second volume. | 


Tie Musica Liprary, conducted by Messrs Masen and Webb, 


was published in 1836, by Otis, Broaders & Co. Boston, at $4 per ann. | 


The larger part of this work was devoted to music, furnished by Mr 
Webb. The letter-press matter was prepared by Mr Mason. The 
work as a whole, was truly excellent, perhaps too high in character 
for a general circulation. This work was continued one year only, 
and wasstopped for the want of sufficient patronage to pay the ex- 
pense of publication. 

Tus Musica GazeTtTe, appeared in 1835, was edited by Mi 
Brown, and well conducted; was published by Kidder & Wright, 
Boston, at 83 perann. The Gazette containeda large amount ot 
excellent matter and music of various kinds, but not receiving suffi- 
cient encouragement was discontinued at the end of one year 

The great importance of a musical paper, induced 
a number ef gentiemen to issue the first number of 
the Musical Visitor in Jan. 1240, with the intention 
of making it a semi-monthly periodical, orto publish 
itas nearly so as circumstances would permit. What 
were considered defects in previous musical papers, 
were avoided in this, and by much effort and perseve- 
rance, it has continued to increase in its number of 
subscribers, popularity and usefulness, until the num-| 
ber published exceeds more than six times that of any 
other of its predecessors. It row goes into almost) 
every part of the country, and, if we may credit the 
testimonials received, is doing much to advance the 
true interests of music. Its religious and _ strictly; 
moral character, gives it a place in Sabbath schools.! 
Very many christians have been stirred up to the im-| 
portance of sacred music, by its frequent appeals and| 
the information communicated. While on the one) 
hand it has been a powerful agent in the establish-| 


DEVOTED TO VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


The Magazine was! 








‘much more the souls of the rising generation and of 


the community, you will not delay to reply. The 
Visitor is now becoming more useful than before, and 
is being introduced into many places, where at first it 
will have buta feeble influence, i. e. in securing active 
friends, who will make successful efforts to sustain it; 
but if continued, its good effects will be most visible. 
| There is special need of these remarks at the pres- 
ent time; for, although all is true that has been said of 
its success, it is also true that in coasequence of its 
being published ata low price, it cannot be sustained 
unless a larger list of subscribers be soon obtained. 
It is believed that this will be the case. Shame on 
the part of those who have any pride for the musical 
character of the country, selfishness on the part of 
those teachers of music who want labor in time to 
come, moral principle on the part of those who love 
peace and general happiness, and a love to the Sa- 
viour and to such means as will promote his glory, we 
hope will insure this end desired. But friends, we 
want your aid now, and the aid of every one who re- 
gards himself as such. 

In Jan. 1841, a spirit, by no means commendable, it 
is feared, induced one or two individuals to commence 
the Musieal Reporter. This came out with a great 
puff of air,—nothing else indeed, for as one gentle- 
man remarked, “it was all type.’’ The primary ob- 
ject of this ‘thing’ was, as is most easily gathered 
from the first number of the work, to blow the Mu- 
sical Visitor into nonentity. Our readers will recol- 
lect sometime since, a little note about a ‘rat gnawing 
a file.” This was the rat. He however found it hard 
gnawing and has disappeared, when the volume was 
not completed, and subscribers have to content them- 
selves with what they have. The Reporter has gone 
down. This we did not predict, but very distinctly 
remarked, in substance, that Providence could not 
smile upon a periodical that carried bowie knives and 
pistols, and made a plentiful use of them on the per- 
sons of friends and foes. 

At the commencement of the present year, Messrs. 
Howard and Webb, commenced the publication of the 
Musical Library, at $4 per annum, and if the editor 
of the letter-press matter is sparing of profanity, we 
should think that this work which 1s now in exis- 
tence, might be sustained. Towards the editors we 
entertain the most friendly feelings. 

Such is a brief history of the musical publications 
of thiscountry. We have dared to publish it although 
itis a scalding reproach on the taste of the literary, 
and a disgrace on the heads of the falsely named 





ment of singing schools, it has had a purifying and ele-| teachers of music, who abound quite too much, and 
vating influence on teachers and scholars. Defects) who stand ready to catch the birds while the poor edi- 
and evils in choirs have been pointed out and correct-| tors of musical journals beatthe bush. Shame, shame 
ed, and a very large amount of religious music has| upon them, for it is too true, that an appeal to their 
been scattered abread in the community, the influence’ feelings of good taste, good morals, and alove to the 
of which will only be known in the world to come. cause of music would be as inappropriate as an ap- 
The most interesting fact in connection with the stib- plication to the tomb-stones for aid in trouble. We 
ject of these remarks le, that now there seems to be aj have come to the conclusion to look alone to those 
little waking up to the subjeet of religious music,—a) few but faithful and honored teachers of music, who 
little taste to read and to be informed on musical miat- have stood by us up to the present, and such chris- 
ters, so far as they may be useful and tend to promote! tian friends scattered abroad, whose hearts beat in 
peace, worship and praise, /unison with ours. To you then, kind friends, we 

It is now friends, those who make any pretensions) look, and we feel that ‘we shall not do it in vain. 
to piety, for you to say whether this interesting state We shall be satisfied to labor, though we only earn 
of things shall continue and increase. Shall the com-\ our bread, if at the same time, we can know that 
inunity be supplied with religious music and sound in-| good is being done. We hope that there are many 


struction, or shall itbe deluged with the heaps of) of our subscribers who will make immediate efforts 
trash and musical pensense which is at the present to secure those who have already patronized the 
Christians, here is a solemn),Visitor, and will obtain as many new subscribers as 
If you leve the morals, possible. , 


time being published? 
question for vento ensiwer. 











